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For the New-York Mirrer. 
STANZAS 
IN ANSWER TO BRYANT'S POEM OF “ JUNE.” 


“I gazed upon the glorious sky 

And the green mountuins round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 

Within the silent ground, 
*T were pleasant,ghat, in flowery June, 
When brooks sent ep e cheerful tuve, 

And groves a jovous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, mv grave to make, 
The rich greev mountain turf should break.” 

Bryant's “ Jane.” 


Does looking on the glorious sky 
sring*thoughts of where thy dust shall fie, 
Unto thy soul? Alas! the womb, 
Whence spirits spring to l.fe, the tomb, 
The charnel-house, what ts’t to thee ? 
A place where thou wilt never be ; 

For, ere the dust in which thou’rt drest 
Is placed within the grave to rest, 

The spirit—thou—will be on high, 

At the tribunal of the sky, 

To meet the smiles or frowns of God; 
Not resting ‘neath the flowery sod. 
Dust left behind, what’s that to thee 
When entering on eternity ? 

The grave is for thy dross, no goal 

But for the body. Let the soul 

With other thoughts soar to its home 
Beyond the heaven’s high-vaulted dome. 
The flowers, the birds, each insect, fly, 


The zepbyrs which around thee sigh, 
The mountain peaks raised up on high, 
Losing their summits in the sky, 

The fields, the rocks, which round thee lie 
Shall these but spread romance around, 
Bowing our spirits to the ground, 

With fancies sweet the grave to raise 

In our esteem by poet’s praise, 

And make our thoughts to earth still cling, 
And e’en to graves our praises sing ? 

No! they are here that we may see 

The goodness, love and majesty 


Of Him who made the darkness light, 

Our Leader, Conqueror, our Might; 

That we may leave this earthly leaven 

And purify our souls for heaven. fC. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE COLD TOUCH, 


AN ADVENTURE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


BY CHARLES M. 


MEE. 


It was 2 cold sleety afternoon in the month of December, 
that I started at a moment's warning to visita relative 
whose health, long declining, had reached a crisis that de- 
manded my immediate presence. 

Drawing my cloak tightly around me, I settled myself on 
my horse’s back. and repelled with no very gentle hand 


the advances of a noble hound, who was almost my unva- 





riable attendant on a journey, but whose company I was 
compelle 1 to forego on the present occasion, from a veto of 
long standing having been issued against all the canine 
Watching Hee- 
tor into the house to which he reluctantly turned, casting 


race, at the mansion whither I was bound. 


many a wistful look behind, T put spurs to my horse and 
was quickly en route for my destination. 

My Aunt Crosby's farm was situated in Westchester 
county, and the house upon it was one of those quaint- 
carved, many-gabled, and turreted abominations which 
the old Dutch possessors left behind them as so many me- 
mentos of their architectural talents. But if the exterior 
was rough and unsightly, it was internally replete with all 
the comforts and even elegancies of life. 

Considering the state of the roads, the impediments in 


the path, and the difficulties which are sure to accumulate 
when least wanted, verifying the old adage of “ the more 
haste the less speed,” putting these and other minor ob- 
structions out of the way, such as deaf turnpike-men, be- 
fore and behind time at ferries, a girth breaking, and a 
stirrup-buckle losing a tooth, I succeeded, just as a heavy 
snow storm had commenced, in reaching the place. 

Pressing through a crowd of domestics whose looks be- 
tokened their anxiety, | proceeded to make such change in 
my raiment as the occasion and my necessities required ; and 
soon found myself comfortably ensconced in an easy chair 
in the old library, before a blazing fire, listening with a sad 
and thoughtful countenance to the family physician, who 
informed me that a sudden attack of paralysis in my vene- 
rated relative had caused my hasty summons. The stroke 
had in some measure yielded to Dr. Curious’ judicious and 
prompt treatment; and an anodyne which he had adminis- 
tered, the effects of which he awaited with sanguine hopes 
of success, compelled him to take up his quarters with us 
for the night. 

A plenteous but hasty repast was soon spread before us, 
but neither the Doctor or myself were able to do that justice 
to the dinner that it deserved ; each seemed absorbed in his 
own thoughts, and after many futile attempts on my part 
to sustain the conversation, I apologized to the Doetor, and 
pleading fatigue and anxiety, I proceeded to the chamber 
which had been prepared for me. 

The physician's visit having forestalled mine, he had 
been inducted into the little room which was generally 
kept exclusively for myself on my visits; another had been 
prepared for me in an old wing of the building, which had 
been long partially disused, and, as a matter of course, suf- 
ficiently so to arrive at the honorable disuinction of being 
haunted by the chost of some early Dutch proprietor. This 
ghostly visitant had, in his life-time, (so the tale ran,) a 
strange propensity to levy contributions on his neighbors 
by the novel means of enclosing himself in the skin ofa 
white bear, armed with enormous claws, and suddenly 
springing on his victims, depriving them at times net only 
of money, but even of life itself, and always effecting his 
escape undetected. The mysterious disappearance of this 
rart-faced robber, and the wing in which my chamber 
was in, being the part of the old building he had occupied, 


had given rise to the popular report of its being haunted. 

On entering the apartment, which had been made as com- 
fortable as time and circumstances would admit, | found 
an excellent fire burning on the hearth, crackling as mer- 
rily in the large fire-place as if ghosts or other tenants of 
the grave could have no manner of business there. I there- 
fore took the lamp from the old butler, who accompanied 
me, and whv shook his grey head in a warning and impres- 
sive manner, and bidding him good night, closed the door 
upon him and the advice I saw he was about offering. 

The room was of ample dimensions, and panelled with 
the dark wood of the walnut-tree, which, with the luzenge- 
shaped, casemated-windows, and hich and elaborately 
earved chimney-piece, gave it an air of solemnity and an- 
tiquity which suited my present feelings. The storm, too, 
which now raged without in great violence, made me in- 
voluntarily draw near the blazing fire and cast a most af- 
fectionate glance towards an ancient but comfortable-look- 
ing bedstead, whose heavy hangings gave rich promise of 
the comforts contained within. 

I had fallen into a meditative sort of doze, when a long 
plaintive howl broke upon my ear; it was repeated a second 
and a third time, the last more prolongedly and apparently 
nearer than the others, seemingly at no great distance from 
the window. Though not credulous of the supernatural, the 
imminent danger of my aunt, the nature of my thoughts at 
the time, and the howling of the blast without, which bel- 


lowed through the huge chimney, all tended to cause a | 


chill through my frame that even the warm fire failed at 
the moment to repel; and on hearing it again repeated, | 
drew the curtain and opened the casement. 


The distance from the ground was not great, and put- || 


ting aside the dried branches of an old tree which flung 
them nakedly and wildly across it, sighing and moaning as 
the gusts of wind laden with snow rattled and bowed its 
gaunt arms to the ground, I looked out on the night. The 
snow, which was falling in thick driving flakes, utterly pre- 
vented my seeing any thing a yard from me; so elosing the 
window without hearing any thing more, | prepared for 
bed. Withdrawing the curtains at the foot that I might 
look upon the fire, which was burning and crackling cheeri- 
ly on the hearth, and watching the spiral and fantastic 
wreaths of smoke as they curled up the huge chimney, as- 
suming, in my imagination, all kinds of grotesque forms, | 
gradually fell asleep. 

llow long | remained so I cannot tell, but a frightful 
dream, in which my aunt appeared at my bedside dressed 
in the habiliments of the grave, and placed her clay-cold 
hand on my cheek, awoke me from my slumber, At first 
I believed it to be a dream, but palpably on my cheek was 
that death-like touch. In an instant my energies were pa- 
ralyzed, but by a strong effort | turned my head and raised 
myself in bed; the cold-touch immediately vanished, but I 
distinctly saw a white object flit round the bedpost. Be- 
lieving it to be an audacious trick of some one in the house 
to frighten me, I seized a bootjack, which lay conveniently 
at hand as a weapon, and leaped out of bed, when, right in 
front of me, between the bed and the fire, the decaying em- 
bers of which threw a flickering light through the room, 
stood a white object apparently covered with shaggy hair, 
ind of enormous length, its hands extended imploringly 
towards me, shaking its head and rolling its eyes in a hor- 
rible manner! Human nature could endure it no longer; 
the story of the Dutchman rose up before me, my hair 
bristied on my head, and my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth—the bootjack was in my hand, and in the 
phreusy of terror that possessed me, I hurled it at the spee- 
tre, fully expecting to see it pass completely through it; 
the act, however, was fullowed by a dismal yelling, as ifa 
legion of devils had taken possession of the apartment. Be- 
wildered at the noise, | made for the door, and as | rushed 
out, enveloped in a blanket which T had hastily thrown 
around me, 1 nearly knocked down the Doctor, whom I en- 
countered in the passage, and who was hastening to my 
room at the time the horrid din began. 

In a few seconds | explained the cause of my hasty ap- 
pearance, and accompanied by him returned to the haunted 
sull continued, though in a sub- 
What was my mortification, 


room, Where the moaning 


dued tone. to find my dog 
Hector lying in a corner, his rough coat covered with snow, 
and licking one of his paws, which had received sad dam- 
" But how did he 


get here?” Lasked in a mortified tone, as the Doetor stood 


age from the passage of the bootjack. 


looking first at me and then at the dog, with a most ludi- 
crous expression of countenance. 

"In the most natural manner possible,” said the Doctor; 
“he followed you without your knowledge—howled for 
entered of his own 
accord through the window which your negligence left un- 
rubbed Ars cold nose against your cheek, to thank 
you for your unintentional kindness ; and the horrid spectre 


admission, Which you did not give him 
fastened 


you beheld was nothing more than our old acquaintance 
Hector, sitting up ina chair, and begging foryiveness after 
the fashion you have taught him; and good reason he bad 
to do so, for if you looked at him half as aw fully as you ap- 
peared when you nearly ran over me, it was enough to 
have seared away the ghost of the veritable Dutehman 
himself, even if he had really revisited the scene of his 
exploits.” 

Vexed as | was, I asked the good-humored Doctor how 
it happened he was so close at hand, which he explained 
by stating that he was coming to acquaint me with the 
news of my aunt having been much relieved, and that his 
hopes of her recovery were likely to be crowned with suc- 

In the wrens Pa he wished her to be kept quiet 
and unexerted. 


“It was foriunate for my patient,” he added, “ that we 


cess. 




















had you removed to this distant part of the premises, or I 
know not what would have been the consequences had 
your aunt been alarmed by it; it will be, however, a capital 
story for me to tell her when she recovers.” 

" As you love me, Doctor, not a word more on that sub- 
ject; for though my presence of mind, I must admit, forsook 
me for the moment, at least let yours never so far abandon 
you as to ever refer again to so disagreeable a subject as 
that of THE CoLD ToUCcH.” 





TALES OF REAL LIFE. 


“THERE IS NO HURRY.” 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 





CONCLUSION. 


Leavinc Mary for a moment, let us return to Repton. 
Here discord having once entered, was making sad ravages, 
and all were suffering from it. It was but too true that the 
eldest of the Adamses had deserted ; his mother, clinging 
with a parent’s fondness to her child, concealed him, and 
thus offended Charles Adams beyond all reconciliation. 
The third lad, who was walking the London hospitals, and 
exerting himself beyond his strength, was every thing that 
a youth could be ; but his declining health was represented 
to his uncle, by one of those whom his mother’s pride had 
insulted, as a cloak for indolence. In short, before another 
year had quite passed, the family of the once-rich and fash- 


ionable Dr. Adams had shared the fate of all dependants— | 


worn out the benevolence, or patience, or whatever it really 
is, of their “ best friends.” Nor was this the only conse- 
quence of the physician’s neglect of a duty due alike to God 
and society; his brother had really done so much for the 
bereaved family, as to give what the world called “just 
grounds” to Mrs. Charles Adams’ repeated complaints, 
“that now her husband was ruining his industrious family 
to keep the lazy widow of his spendthrift brother and her 
favorite children in idleness. Why could she not live upon 
the ‘fine folk’ she was always throwing in his face?” 
Their daughter, too, of whose approaching union the fond 
father had been so proud, was now, like her cousin whom 
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instruction for which my father paid half a guinea a lesson: 
if I did not I should have no pupils. It is more than a 
month since my mother left her bed; and my youngest 
sister, bending beneath increased delicacy of health, is her 
only attendant. I know her mind to he so tortured, and her 
body so convulsed by pain, that I have prayed to God to 
render her fit for heaven and take her from her sufferings. 
Imagine the weight of sorrow that crushed me to my 





Neer SS 
'| He called for lights, and was speedily obeyed, for he put a 


knees with such a petition as that. I know all you have | 


done, and yet I ask you now, in remembrance of the boyish 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


piece of gold in the woman’s hand ; she turned it over, and 
as she hastened from the room, muttered, “ If this had come 
sooner, she’d not have died of starvation or burdened the 
parish for a shroud ; it’s hard the rich can’t look to their 
own.” 

When Mary returned she was fearfully calm. “ No, her 
brother was not dead,” she said; “ the young were longer 
dying than those whom the world had worn out; the young 


, knew so little of the world, they thought it hard to leave 


love that bound you and my father together, to lessen her | 
bodily anguish by the sacrifice of a little more; that she, | 


nursed in the lap of luxury, may not pass from life with 


starvation as her companion. My brother’s gift is expended ; 


and during the last three weeks I have earned but twelve 


shillings; my pupils are out of town. Do, fer a moment, | 


remember what I was, and think how humbled I must be 


to frame this supplication; but it is a child that petitions | 


for a parent, and I know I have never forfeited your esteem. 
In a few weeks, perhaps in a few days, my brother and 


my mother will meet my poor father face to face. Oh! that | 


I could be assured that reproach and bitterness for the past 
do not pass the portals of the grave. Forgive me this, as 


| you have already forgiven me much. Alas! I know too well 
| that our misfortunes drew misfortunes upon others. I was 


the unhappy but innocent cause of much sorrow at the 


| Grange; but, oh! do not refuse the /ast request that I will 


she had wronged by her mean suspicions, deserted ; the | 


match brokea off after much bickering ; one quarrel having 
brought on another, until they separated by mutual consent. 
Her iemper and her health were both materially impaired, 
and her beauty was converted into hardness and acidity. 
Oh! how utterly groundless is the idea, that in our social 
state, where one human being must so much depend upon 
another, any man, neglecting his positive duties, can be 
called only “his own enemy.” What misery had not Dr. 
Adams’ neglect entailed, not alone on his immediate 


ever make.” The letter was blotted by tears. 

Charles Adams was from home when it arrived, and his 
wife, knowing the handwriting, and having made a resolu- 
tion never to open a letter “ from that branch of the family,” 
did not send it after her husband, “lest it might tease him.” 
Ten days elapsed before he received it, and when he did 
he could not be content with writing, but lost not a mo- 


ment in hastening to the address. Irritated and disappoint- | 


ed that what he really had done should have been so little 
appreciated, when every hour of his life he was smarting 


' in one way or other from his exertions—broken-hearted at 


his daughter’s blighted health and happiness—angered by 
the reckless wildness of one nephew, and what he believed 
was the idleness of another—and convinced that Rosa's 
fearful step was owing to the pampering and mismanage- 
ment of her foolish mother—Charles Adams satisfied him- 
self that, as he did not hear to the contrary from Mary, all 


things were going on well, or at least not ill. He thought | 


as little about them as he possibly could, no people in the 
world being so conveniently forgotten (when they are not 


importunate) as poor relations ; but the letter of his favorite | 


niece spoke strongly to his heart, and in two hours after 
his return home he set forth for the London suburb from 


| whence the letter was dated. It so chanced, that to get to 


family, but on that of his brother! Besides, there were | 


ramifications of distress; he died even more embarrassed 
than his brother had at first believed, and some tradespeo- 
ple were consequently embarrassed; but the deep misery 
fell upon his children. Meanwhile, Mrs. Dr. Adams had 
lefi Repton with her younger children, to be the dependants 
of Mary, in London. 

It was not until a fatal disease had seized upon her 


mother that Mary ventured to appeal again to her uncle’s | 


generosity. “ My second brother,” she said, “ has out of his 
small means remitted her five pounds. My eldest brother 
seems altogether to have disappeared from amongst us; 
finding that his unhappy presence had occasioned so fatal 
a separation between his mother and you—a disunion 
which I saw was the effect of many small causes rather 
than one great one—he left us, and we cannot trace him. 
This has broken my poor mother’s heart; he was the 
cherished one of all her children. My youngest brother has 
been for the last month an inmate of one of the hospitals 
which my poor father attended for so many years, and 
where his word was law. My sister Rosa, she upon whom 


my poor father poured, if possible, more of his affection | 


than he bestowed upon me—my lovely sister, of whom, 
even in our poverty, I was so proud—so young, only upon 


the verge of womanhood—has, you already know, left us. | 
Would to God that it had been for her grave rather than | 


her destroyer!—a fellow-student of that poor youth, who, 
if he dreamt of her dishonor, would stagger like a spectre 
from what will be his death-bed tu avenge her. Poverty is 
one of the surest guides to dishonor; those who have not 
been tempted know nothing of it. It is one thing to see 
it, another to feel it. Do not think her altogether base, be- 
cause she had not the strength of a heroine. I have been 
obliged to resign my situation to attend my mother, and 
the only income we have is what I earn by giving lessons 
on the harp and piano. I give, for two shillings, the same 











| that particular end of the town he was obliged to pass the 


house his brother had occupied so splendidly for a number 
of years; the servants had lit the lamps, and were drawing 
the curtains of the noble dining-room ; and a party of ladies 
were descending from a carriage, which prevented two 
others from setting down. It looked like old times. “Some 
one else,” thought Charles Adams, “running the same 
career of wealth and extravagance. God grant it may not 
lead to the same results!” He paused. and looked up the 
front of the noble mansion; the drawing-room windows 
were open, and two beautiful children were standing on an 
ottoman placed between the windows, probably to keep 
them apart. He thought of Mary's childhood, and how 
she was occupied at that moment, and hastened onward. 
There are times when life seems one mingled dream, and 
it is not easy to become dispossessed of the idea when some 
of its frightful changes are brought almost together under 
our view. 

“Is Miss Adams at home ?” inquired her uncle of a wo- 
man leaning against the door of a miserable house. 

“IT don’t know ; she went to the hospital this morning ; 
but I’m not sure she’s in; it’s the second pair back ; it’s easy 


known, for the sob has not ceased in that room these two 


” 


nights; some people do take on so—— 

Charles Adams did not hear the concluding sentence, but 
sought the room; the door would not close, and he heard 
a low sobbing sound from within: he paused, but his step 
had aroused the mourner—“ Come in, Mary—come in; I 
know how it is,” said a young voice; “he is dead; one 


grave for mother and son—one grave for mother and son! I | 


see your shadow, dark as it is; have you brought a candle? 
It is very fearful to be alone with the dead—even one’s own 
mother—in the dark.” 

Charles Adams entered the room; but his sudden ap- 
pearance in the twilight, and evidently not knowing him, 
overcame the girl, his youngest niece, so much that she 


screamed and fell on her knees by her mother’s corpse. 
i 





it;” and she took off her bonnet and sat down; and while 
her uncle expiained why he had not written, she looked ai 
him with eyes so fixed and cold, that he paused, hoping 
she would speak, so painful was their stony expression ; but 


| she let him go on, without offering one word of assurance 


of any kind feeling or remembrance; and when she stooped 


, to adjust a portion of the coarse plaiting of the shroud— 


that mockery of “ the purple and fine linen of living days ”- 
her uncle saw that her hair, her luxuriant hair, was striped 
with white. 

" There is no need for words now,” she said at last ; “no 
need. I thought you would have sent; she required but 
litthe—but very little; the dust rubbed from the gold she 
once had would have been riches ; but the little she did re- 
quire she had not, and so she died; but what weighs hea- 
viest upon my mind was her calling so continually on my 
father, to know why he had deserted her; she attached no 
blame latterly to any one, only called day and night upon 


| him. Oh! it was hard to bear—it was very hard to bear.” 


“T will send a proper person in the morning to arrange 
that she may be placed with my brother,” said Charles. 
Mary shrieked almost with the wildness of a maniac. 


| "No, no; as far from him as possible! Oh! not with him! 


She was to blame in our days of splendor as much as he 
was; but she could not see it; and I durst not reason with 
her. Not with him! She would disturb him in his grave!” 

Her uncle shuddered, while the young girl sobbed in the 
bitter wailing tone their landlady complained of. 

“No,” resumed Mary, “ let the parish bury her; even 
its officers were kind; and if you bury her, or they, it is 
still a pauper’s funeral. I see all these things clearly now; 
death, while it closes the eyes of some, opens the eyes ot 
others; it has opened mine.” 

But why should I prolong this sad story. It is not the 
tale of one, but of many. There are dozens, scores, hun- 
dreds of instances of the same kind, arising from the sam 
cause, in our broad islands. In the lunatic asylum, where 
that poor girl, even Mary Adams, has found refuge during 
the past two years, there are many cases of insanity aris- 
ing from change of circumstances, where a fifty pounds’ in- 
surance would have set such maddening distress at defiance 
I know that her brother died in the hospital within a few 
days; and the pale, sunken-eyed girl, whose damp yellow 
hair and thin white hand are so eagerly kissed by the gen- 
tle maniac when she visits her, mouth by month, is the 
youngest, and, I believe, the /ast of her family, at least the 
last in England. Oh that those who foolishly boast that 
their actions only affect themselves, would look carefully 
abroad, and if they doubt what I have faithfully told, ex- 
amine into the causes which crowd the world with cases 
even worse than I have here recorded! 


For the New. Yor, Mirror 
TO A SWEET SINGER. 
How beautiful is song! 
How potent is its voice, 
Bidding the weak be strong, 
The saddened soul rejuice. 
My other joys have faded, 
Like rainbow-hues away ; 
Or, like the sunlight, shaded 
By clouds at close of day. 
But when sweet tones come thrilling 
From lips as sweet as thine, 
I kneel, a happy, willing 
Adorer, at thy shrine. 
Shouldst thou e’er be as lonely 
As Iam on the earth, 
With heart enlivened only 
By transient gleams of mirth, 


Then song will be a treasure 
To thee, as now to me; 
The source of purest pleasure, 


Unfailing, bright and free. Fosevvs. 





Erasmus says that solid love, whose root is virtue, can no 
more die than virtue itself. 
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YOUNG LADIES AT A PARTY. 


Tue young lady just out is a timid delicate creature, 


T an introduction is requested '—how fortunate it is even to 


|| the chaine des dames! 


scarcely knowing what answer to make to your polite | 


speeches, and afraid to take any refreshment. 

The meaning of the term “ out” is not perfectly under- 
stood, although generally used not only by the aristocracy 
amongst whom it originated, but by those in the middle 
ranks of life who ape their manners. It is usually supposed 
to mean “ beginning to stand in the 
way of the elder sisters,” or, taken in a different sense, 
making the mamma more than seven or eight-and-thirty.” 
On these interests does being “ out” depend; and when a 
young lady zs “out,” from increased wants and expendi- 
ture, her mother generally knows it. Our young lady in 
question does not waltz, except a few gentle turns with 
het brother, or with another young lady of her own age, 
after supper, whilst the gentlemen are waging terrible war 


“open to an offer,” 


403 
ee re 





| be her vis-a-vis! and what a thrill of inexplicable happi- 
ness pervades our seuse—what an ecstasy of admiration— 


| 


what a mesmeric throb of pleasure as we take her hand in | 


And for the waltz! those brilliant | 


intoxicating moments, which come so rarely to brighten | 


our dim career, are cheaply purchased by hours of unplea- 
santry and disappointment! And who does not associate 


, the fairest portions of his life with the shadowy remem- 


| and-out flirt. 


against the legs of fowls (all the wings and breasts hav- | 


ing flown) and the barley-sugar temples. 

As soon as the quadrille has finished the young lady just 
out drops down by her mother’s side as you pass in the 
first round of the afier-promenade; and mamma usually 
bends for her with a patronising smile, in return to your 
obeisance as you thank her for the honor conferred. 

The loquacious young lady is a most extraordinary per- 
son; she not only keeps up a constant rattle all the time 
vou are dancing with her, but even during the waltz, when 
your right arm appears to have some intention of leaving 
its socket; yet your gallantry will not permit you to stop 
without she wishes it, and you would give the world for 
another couple to knock you out of the circle. We meta 
splendid specimen of this class the other evening ata house 
in) ——, no matter where; if we stated it, they would not 
ask us again, which we should much regret, as their par- 
ties are always very pleasant, and you are sure of some- 
thing besides negus and nobodies. From the time we were 
introduced to this young lady to the period we quitted her, 
she never ceased talking. When we first took up our posi- 
tion in the quadrille we were meditating some remarks 
about the company present, or the French plays, or some- 
thing of the same interesting class, when she started off as 
follows, like an alarum, and never ceased until the quadrille 
had run down: 

“ How exceedingly warm it is to-night, and the rooms 
are so crowded! People should not give such large parties 
unless there is accommodation for every body. Have you 
been very gay yet? J have—considering how early it is in 
the season; in fact, mamma says I go out too much. I 
have been up every night this week, and once to Covent 
Garden; but I don’t like ‘Elena Uberti’ so well as ‘ Nor- 
ma’—do you? I hear the Germans are coming when Ma- 
dame Vestris finishes the season—what do you think of 
them? Staudig! was the best, certainly, but I did not see 
much in any of the others—did you ?” 

"Why, to speak the truth”— 

" Exactly; you mean they were overrated. 
your opinion of ‘ Acis and Galatea’ at Drury-Lane? Every 
body is talking about the sea in the first scene, and Phillips’ 
mask; but what a number of times he says ‘Oh, ruddier 
than the cherry !’ I thought we were going to have nothing 
else—a regular pottle of them. Do you not think it a pity, 
with such beautiful scenery and dresses, that they did not 


Sut what ts 


have some pretty ballet instead ?” 

" Indeed, to speak the truth, | think "— 

"So do I. I wonder who that young lady is opposite. | 
don’t much like her dress—fu//e over rather-too-dirty-to- 
he-worn-again white satin: it looks as if it had just made 
its appearance from the rough-dried box. I'm afraid you 
tre a quiz, by your laughing; I like a little quizzing now 
and then—good-temperedly, you know. I think it is your 
turn to begin L’Ete.” 

Here was a little pause ; 

nmenced again, and continued to the last with an unin- 
rerrupted series of remarks and unanswered questions about 
Baden-Baden, Exeter Hall, the Spitalfields weavers, the 


but as the figure concluded she 


Polytechnic Institution, Prince Albert, Miss Rainforth, Ken- | 


sington Gardens, and Bellini. 

Room for beauty! the delle of the evening elaims our 
next attention; the lovely dark-eyed girl, so plainly and 
yet so elegantly dressed, who wears her hair in simple | 
bands over her fair forehead, unencumbered by flower or | 
ornament of any kind, ard moves in the light of her own | 
beauty as the presiding goddess of the room, imparting || 
fragrance to the enamored air that plays around her. How 
iaany quadrilles deep she is engaged for!—how earnestly 


| 


i 


“ 


brance of some exquisite creature, who endowed him, for 
the time, with a species of Daguerreotypic existence by 
the light of her presence alone, her absence forming its 
shadows? 

We appear to be getting philosophically poetical, and 
must plead in excuse the exciting cause of our present 
indisposition. 

The beauty of the ball has sometimes one uncomfortable 
characteristic, which her position generates; she is an out- 
Atone party she will talk softly to you for 
half-an hour together in the conservatory, with no other 
witnesses than some flower-pots, paper camellias, and a 
Chinese lamp; at another et will all but cut you for a new 
cavalier with an imperial, which you do not wear. In the 
first situation you will think evening parties the poetry of 
society; in the last, you will pronounce them to be very 
indifferent amusements after all. She 
capricious; and having refused all invitations to waltz, on 
the plea of giddiness, will eventually stand up with another 
handsome girl, and twirl away for a quarter-of-an-hour. 
Possibly this is for the express purpose of tantalizing all 
the young gentlemen in the rooni, upon the same principle 
that makes young ladies kiss babies so rapturously before 
company. 

The professed flirt is not always the beauty of the room, 
but still sufficiently good-looking to attract several pro tem- 


is, moreover, very 


pere lovers. And it is remarkable what diplomatic inge- | 
 nuity she puts forth in carrying on a flirtation with three 


or four young gentlemen at the same time. The mere 
shade, the very idea of a gentle pressure of the hand, as 
she meets you in the chain of the last figure of the lancers, 
induces you to believe yourself the favored one. But you 
are mistaken; she has made three or four others equally 
self-satisiied by the same proceeding; and just as she has 
half given, half allowed you to take a lily of the valley 
from her douguet—which you intend to treasure up in your 


————— 


l 
- 
| 


dressing-case for an indefinite period, amidst a similar col- 


lection of gages d'amour, such as old rose leaves, odd san- 
dals, shrivelled violets, three-cornered notes (scented with 
that odd perfume the women are so fond of at present, 
which resembles a cocoanut oil lamp that had gone out,) 
locks of silky and odoriferous hair that have made the pa- 
per which envelops them very transparent, and perhaps a 
Vinaigrette or turquoise ring—you find that she offered to 
mark some other happy swain’s handkerchief with his 


initials and her own hair. London Chariveri. 


TUR HEAD. 


The head has the most beautiful appearance as well as 
the highest station in a human figure. Nature has laid out 
all her art in beautifying the face ; she has touched it with 
vermillion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made it the 
seat of smiles and blushes, lighted up and enlivened it with 
the brightness of the eves, hung it on each side with cu- 
rious organs of sense, given it airs and graces that cannot 
be described, and surrounded it with such a flowing shade 
of hair as sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. 
In short she seems to have designed the head as the cupola 
to the most glorious of her worgs; and when we load it 
with a pile of supernumerary ornaments, we destroy the 
symmetry of the human figure, 
call off the eye from great and real beauties, to childish 


gewgaws, ribands, and lace. 


FOREIGN NOTIONS OF ENGLISH MARRIAGES. 


A Hungarian lady once asked me to tell her truly if there 
was such a thing asa happy couple in England ; and when 
| assured her the contrary was rare, she Jooked at me with 
a face of incredulity : She had a 
friend who passed some time in England, and he said there 
appeared little courtesy upon the part of English husbands 


* C'est possible , mars.” 


to their wives, which produced a degree of incivility and | 


quick retort unknown to her country. I tried to prove to 
| her that there were no husbands in the world so faithful, 
so true as Englishmen. “It may be I do not understand 
your customs, but we pity English very much.” 

Lady Vevaeour's Last Tour and First Work. 


and foolishly contrive to | 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE HOME VALENTINE. 
“ Jodweder tragt in sich den Tod, 


* Ist ausen noch so lust'ger schein.”"—Herwer. 

Stitt fond and true, though wedded long, 
The bard, at eve retired, 

Sat musing o'er the annual song 
His home’s dear Muse inspired : 

And as he traced her virtues now 
With all love's vernal glow, 

\ gray hair from his bended brow, 

Like faded leaf from autumn bough, 
Fell to the page below. 

He paused, and with a mournful mien 
The sad memento raised, 

And long upon its silvery sheen 
In pensive silence gazed ; 

And if a sigh escaped him then, 
It were not strange to say, 

For Fancy’s favorites are but men, 

And who e’er felt the stoic when 
First conscious of decay ? 

Just then a soft cheek pressed his own 
With beauty’s fondest tear, 

And sweet words, breathed in sweeter tone, 
Thus murmured in his ear: 

" Ah, sigh not, love, to mark the trace 
Of Time's unsparing wand ; 

It was not manhood’s outward grace, 

The charm of faultless form and face, 
That won my heart and hand. 


"Lo! dearest, mid these matron locks, 
Twin-fated with thine own, 

A dawn of silvery lustre mocks 
The midnight they have known 

But Time to blighted cheek and tress 
May all his snows impart ; 

Yet shalt thou feel in my caress 

No chill of waning tenderness, 
No winter of the heart! 


" Forgive me, dearest Beatrice ' 
The grateful bard replied, 
As nearer and with tenderer kiss 
He pressed her to his side; 
" Forgive the momentary tear 
To manhood’s faded prime ; 
I should have felt, hadst thou been near, 
Our hearts indeed have nought to fear 
From all the frosts of time!” W. P,P. 
A mckerbocker 


— 


MANNERS. 


Attention to manners may not appear, at first view, to 
have any connection with health. But it is not so. All our 
habits of body and mind are so intimately related that their 
influence is great; and not one of these habits can be 
named that does not, directly or indirectly, affect the health. 
And I maintain that gentlemanly manners prevalent in 
good society are favorable to health. 1 speak not here of 
Chesterfieldian niceties, nor of Chesterfieldian absurdities, 
but of those fundamental rules of politeness which regu- 
late the conduct of a gentleman. These principles dispose 
kim to treat others with urbanity, kindness and due re- 
spect; to make him extremely cautious of injuring their 
feelings, diminishing their reputation, or throwing obstacles 
in the way of their enjoyment. And, on the contrary, it is 


| aleading subject, in all his intercourse with others, to make 


them happy ; not, indeed, by any sacrifice of truth or prin- 
ciple, but by exhibiting a disposition to befriend them ; to 
overlook their minor failings, and to give them credit for 
every virtue which they really exhibit. Now, such treat- 
ment from our fellow-men has a powerful tendency to buoy 
up the mind and to make it cheerful, and thus to promot: 
the health. And by cultivating such feelings towards others 


| we shall perceive a happy reaction upon ourselves, con- 


| enjoyment. 


tributing not a little to bodily as well as mental sanity and 
Hitehcoch. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


When King Henry thé Fourth of France asked the Duke 
de Alva whether he had observed the late eclipse, he an- 
swered that he had sc much to do upon earth that he had 
no time to look up to the heavens. What multitudes at 
the present day resemble him, and are busy about trifles 
while they neglect eternal realities! 
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_ | struct me and love me in her place, I checked my tears as |! gilded with his rays, reflected but a feeble light through 
| a sad foreboding crossed my mind, and asked her why he || the chamber in which the brother and sister were seated. 
| had never come to us; and when I saw her weeping and || It was an evening of calmness and beauty, and how dif- 
silent I repressed my childish curiosity, and tried to think || ferent from the time, one month ago and at that same hour, 
that I could love him. And when she was gone, when my || when he left his father’s house and wandered forth he 


For the New-York Mirror. 


LAMENT OF MANHOOD. 


] Grieve aot that the joyous laugh 
Of youth is hushed for ever now, 


That the bright flowers around its path 
Were doomed beneath the storm to bow; 
For in man’s short, swift-fleeting life, 
There’s no rest for his weary head ; 
Awake, asleep, in calm or strife, 
Tis future all —the past is dead. 
1 grieve not for those well-lov’d friends 
Who left me in life’s early morn, 
Though wild-flowers bloom and cypress bends 
O’er many, ah! many a cherished form ; 
For stamp’d upon the shudd’ring heart, 
And writ o’er all the earth and sky, 
Is this dread doom—" Dear friends must part, 
And man—proud man—was born to die.” 


I grieve not for youth’s hopes and dreams, 
Which flew like bright-winged birds away ; 

The stars’ soft, beauteous, mystic beams 
Must fade in noon-day’s scorching ray. 

No tears for them—from a calm shore 
They came with song and minstrelsy ; 

And they’ve flown from the stormy roar 
Of the warring waves of life’s wild sea, 

But ah! the peace and purity 
Which dwell in boyhood’s happy smile 

The holy calm of his clear eye, 
Bespeaking innocence of guile 

His shining brow, untouched by care, 
Untaught, and scorning to deceive— 

Ilis artless grace—his step of air, 
So bold and free—for these | grieve. 

Oh! haste, come back, ye golden hours, 
When I, with joyous, fearless air, 

Could claim sweet fellowship with flow’rs, 
With earth, sea, sky, and all most fair; 

When winds and waves seem'd playmates wild, 
And man’s stern voice bore tones of love, 

And the stars smiled on the reverent child, 
Who saw his God in the light above. 


"Tis vain tis vain!” a chilling voice replies, 


" Man cannot mate with spirits of the skies ioe =e 2 


ee ee ee eae! 


ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


LOVE AND LAW. 


BY THOMAS CARTER. 


CHAPTER 1V.-—-STILL A CHANGE-——THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Later. in the afternoon of a beautiful day in summer an 
invalid, pale and emaciated, lay upon his couch ina small 
upper room facing the Hudson, and with his eyes turned 
towards the window, gazed upon the setting sun. 

" Mary,” said he, “ how foreibly this reminds me of my 


own life, rising from infancy to childhood with my sun of 


happiness at the full, now dimmed and sinking in death; 
it only wants the clouds that have obscured my youth to 
complete the picture.” 

" Dear Robert, do not speak of death, you will live long 
yet; the crisis of your fever is past, and now there can be 
but little danger.” 

*T hope sv, but yet I care not to live, to go forth an out- 
cast from my father, unknown, and perhaps despised and 
taunted among men, and above all, to be sevarated, perhaps 
for ever, from you, Mary.” 

"Ves, but you are too desponding ; 


that Providence has marked out for you a future life of 


happiness and prosperity.” 

"Oh no! my own heart tells me it is not so, and yet | 
feel as if I could cheerfully bid adieu to all the bright 
hopes that I once cherished, that I could gladly forget the 
days of my childhood, were | assured that my unimprisoned 
soul, when it takes its flight in eternity, could reach the 
goal of heaven. Mary, you did not know our mother; ten 
years ago this day I closed her eyes in death, and her last 
words were, ‘Shall we meet again!’ I was not then mad, 
or lunatic, or insane. I was not then despised or ridiculed, 
but loved and cherished, indulged and idolized by her 
whose memory is still so dear that, could I meet her at the 
threshold of futurity, my heart would pant for the de- 
parture, and, my hands outstretched, would hail the ap- 
proach of death with joy; and when she told me of my 
father, of him whom I had never yet seen, who was to in- 


you know not but 


stern father regarded me with that heartless gaze which I 
never can forget, and then turned coldly from me without 
even welcoming me as /vs child, it was then I felt the cold 
and withering blight that had come upon me, and the deso- 
lation that had settled round me; and when, many years 
afterwards, you came, and the fountains of my heart were 
again opened, and we loved, deeply loved, was it not cruel 
to separate us, and inhuman in a father to prohibit the in- 
timacy of a brother with his only sister ?” 

" And did our mother never speak of me ?” 

" Never, and even seldom of my father, which led me to 
suppose there was something mysterious about our family, 
something which my mother was unwilling to reveal, and 
which, whatever it might be, weighed heavily upon her 


mind.” 
“ And what do you suppose, Robert, could induce our 


father to make an endeavor to Jessen the love that has ex- | 


isted between ws ?” 

" T know not, unless to add to the misery that he has al- 
ready occasioned by depriving me of a sister’s love.” 

* And of that, dear brother, you shall never be deprived.” 

As Mary spoke her head was leaning towards her 
brother, and her long dark hair fell upon the pillow and 
over his cheek, which during their conversation had grown 
flushed, and his eyes sparkled with a light which seemed 
unnatural, but glowing and burning, and as she looked up- 
on him he raised his arm, and, placing it around her neck, 
he drew her towards him, he felt her warm breath upon 
his cheek. One moment more his head was buried in his 
hands, and he sobbed aloud. 

Beautiful Mary—the tears stood in her eyes as she looked 


steadfastly upon her brother, half doubting if her father’s | 


accusation of insanity had not had some foundation in 
truth; and, as he turned his head towards her as he ad- 
dressed her, there was a change in the tone of his voice 
which startled her. 

"Mary, / lore you.” 

* Dear brother, | know it.” 

" Nay, do not call me brother; any thing but that; you 


are more, far more to me than sister. I do not love vou as 


” 


a sister; [| love-——I love you as—— 

His emotion prevented him from saying more, and Mary, 
with a degree of agitation she could not now conceal, as 
his meaning flashed upon her mind, made an effort to calm 
his feelings. 

" Dear Robert, what do you mean? You will bring on a 
relapse of the fever.” 

* No, no, it matters not now. You shall hear all, and 
then, dearest Mary, we part for ever! And oh! if we had 
been together, and lived in our days of childhood as other 
children, if we had then been companions, then would 
we have lived and loved as others do, and then my heart, 
cherishing the thought of sister, and regarding vou as such, 
would never have given entrance to this unhallowed feel- 
ing that now rages through my veins; but it is coo late now 
to recret, it is too late to eall to mind the first time we met. 
When you, sent for by our father from your school, came to 
me unknown, untl fe chose to tell me that you were my 
sister; and when you, taught to believe me lunatic and 
mad, by your kindaess gained my heart, for you were the 
only one who had ever loved or cared for me. Was it 
strange that I should learn to /ore you? Mary, this is two 
years ago, and that passion has been growing and increas- 
ing ever since, while I have been ever conscious of it, with 
the guilt, the sin of it ever before my eyes, even in your 
presence, and my mind ever anxious to conceal it {rom you. 
Have I, then, done wrong in seeking absence and flicht as 
an antidote to its power, until your affection, in sickness, in 
want, discovered me, and, like an angel of heaven, came 
Leave me, then, for we can be 

We can no more be 


and ministered unto me? 
no more as we have been. to each 
other even as sister or brother, except that I can cherish 
you in my memory and still hope that when age has sof- 
tened the passion and the fire of youth, we may again 
meet, and then regard each other only as brother and as 
| sister.” 
" Dear Robert, this is some fantasy of your imagination; 
we have always loved each other as brother and sister.” 
* And do you too regard my intellect as weakened 2?” 
"You misunderstand me. I mean the effect of your fe- 
vered brain.” 
Robert Tucker made no answer, but lay thoughtful and 
pale, and with his head again turned towards the west, 


knew not whither. Yet ‘hen he was more happy. 

“Mary,” said he at length, “ we must part, and now it 
would be sinful to procrastinate our separation.” 

* Dearest brother, I cannot leave you as you are.” 

" Do not, do not call me brother.” 

"My more than brother, dearer than brother.” 

" Thus let us part, Mary. Leave me now, and return to 
our father.” 

" Now ? I cannot until your recovery.” 

“It is my last request; leave me, leave me. I shall never 
recover while you stay. My brain is full of fever, which 


| your presence continually increases. When you are gone 


my present excitement will pass away, and if we do not 
meet again until we pass from this world, we may, perhaps, 
in heaven recognize each other, and there purely love 
throughout the ages of eternity.” 


CHAPTER V.—A NOVEL MANCEUVRE. 

Let us return to Mr. Welden and his confidential clerk, 
and see what progress the chancery suit has made, in 
which divers examinations had been had, through the 
means whereof sundry items of testimony were obtained, 


spreading through many hundred folios of the master’s mi- 


nutes, and having about as much to do with the merits of 


the cause as the satellites of Jupiter with the revolutions 
of our globe and its inhabitants. On all these occasions Mr. 
MeArdle had officiated in the character of clerk and coun- 
cil, and from his professional aequaintanceship with Ne- 
hemiah Tucker, the complainant, and from the necessity 
(as he deemed) of becoming personally possessed of.all re- 
quisite knowledge connected with each witness, and more 
especially connected with the testimony of Mr. Tucker's 
daughter, he had by a forwardness that, we have already 


seen, Was perfectly natural to him, managed to become on 


visiting and intimate terms at Mr. Tucker’s house. Mr. 
Welden himself, who was the more estimable of the two, 
was a widower of long standing, and had many years since 
eschewed ladies’ society, and entertained an intuitive fear 
that if his clerk differed from him in that respect he 
would as certainly neglect his business; an idea which is 
possessed in common with Mr. Welden by a great many 
most respectable and worthy employers. y 

" MeArdle,” said he one morning as he entered the of- 
fice, “ you were not here last evening; and, as I have no- 
ticed lately, you are not in the cflice as frequently in the 
evenings as formerly, [ hope you are not becoming careless 
of business.” 

"No, there was nothing particular to be done.” 
But you know it is evr practice to remain here; it 
looks, at least, professional ; and although others are not in 


’ 


the habit of doing so, yet that is no rule for us.’ 

" But, sir, where a suflicient reason intervenes?” 

"Ah! ves; I perceive-—Tucker’s daughter. Very good, 
but you are wasting too much valuable time about it. You 
should come to the point at once, settle the preliminaries, 
and so end the matter.” 

"That | intend to do, sir, but she seems indifferent, and 
I have been obliged to have recourse to her father for his 
aid, who, afier some little negotiation, has agreed, that if 
we succeed in the chancery suit be will bring it about so 
little prospect cf 


' 
to 


that she shall consent; but, as there i: 
success in that, I think, if you agree, we shall he able 
manage it ina different way. The costs of the suit, as you 
are aware, must be now pretty large, and I have become 
Re- 


course, then, must be had to the complainant himself, who, 


satisfied that we cannot get them cut of the estate. 


. 


on the whole, I think is poor. Now, sir, 


were these costs 
mine, I could gain my point.” 

"Well, McArdle, you have been very faithful, and have 
amountio 


served me well for years, and though they must 


some hundreds of dollars, I have no hesitation in 


Neither shall I enter further int 


savil 
at once they are yours, 
iinst injustice.” 


your schemes beyond cautioning you a 


Now it happened that this was the very kind of 
McArdle needed, had he applied it in a 
but, unfortunately, his ideas of justice were very vague 
and uncertain, 
very great injustice by another man, to him, when suiting 
his purposes, was nothing more than fair and honorable 
warfare. 

His object, therefore, now was to bring the cause toa hear- 
ing as quickly as possible, and to allow a decree to pass 
against the complainant, his own client. This, however, 


caution 


proper manner, 


and what would have been considered 


| where the sun had just passed from his view, and the sky, || nearly defeated his own purpose. for the vice-chancellor, be- 
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—— ——— a 
fore whom the cause had been brought, when it was called 
on for argument, either frora something said by McArdle, or 


| 


I suppose he will expect that I should not insist upon them, |! was quite reasonable for a young man, and with such com- 


which, in the event of my marriage to her, I should proba- 


from the absence of Mr. Welden himself, or from his own || bly not. However, if the disbursements had been very 


patural penetration, discovered the true state of the matter, || large I should certainly expect him to pay them, whether | 


. . - . | 
and thereupon very justly took upon himself the entire | 


burden of the complainant’s case, in consequence of which, 
Howland, the unfortunate executor, unaware of McArdle’s 
views, found himself obliged to combat the learning and 
experience of his judge for the establishment of his de- 
fence, wondering why the upright, equitable distribution of 
iustice should seem so prejudiced against him. 

~ Meantime the confidential clerk was making every effort 
towards the advancement of his suit with the innoceat and 
beautiful Mary, who, though urged and threatened by her 
father, felt little inclined to encourage him. Indeed the last 
interview with her brother, narrated in the preceding chap- 
ter, and which was the last time she had conversed with 
him, had Jeft her mind ina very unfit state for any such 
advances. Since then he had not seen her, for she had ac- 
ceded to his request that they should then part, but, day af- 
ter day, with all the tenderness of a woman’s and a sister’s 


love,she had stolen from her father’s house and had travel- 


led alone the distance which separated them, that she 
might at least be satisfied that he was safe and recovering, 
and that those around him were not careless of his comfort ; 
and hour after hour, as he slept, she had watched him at 
his bed-side, listened to his breathing, and in soft and gen- 
tle whispers called him “ brother.” It was a pure and holy 
love she felt towards him, towards jim wi:om not another 
being in the whole world cared for; for who would notice 
one upon whom his own parent had set the first mark of 
disgrace ? And then dis love, oh! it was all-absorbing, all- 
powerful, not the common feeling distinguished by that 
name, but the strength, the fire, the energy of the whole 
soul, it seemed of his whole existence gathered into one 
central point; and yet it was but two years since he first 
saw her, since he first met her at his father’s house, for by 
the whim of her father she had been educated and brought 
up far fromm home, and not even her existence ever referred 
to by him, though it might have been that this very cir- 
cumstance was the chief reason why the affection he 
should have felt towards her as his sister had been super- 
seded by such a wild and uncontrollable love; for not at 
first taught (even when they met) to regard each other as 
brother and sister, and not brought up in their childhood 
as such, other feelings and other thoughts took the place 
of those which nature should have implanted there. But 
to her, to her pure soul the suspicion had never entered, 
until the truth burst upon her from Avs lips, that the inten- 
sity of that passion was aught beyond the devotion of a 
sister's love. 

But it was all past now; she had been again to watch 
over, and unseen to minister to his wants, and he was gone. 
Weak and wasted as he was, he had wandered forth no 
one knew whither, and she once more returned to her deso- 
late home, a home where no kind mother or sister awaited 
her who could participate in her feelings, but where, be- 
fore a stern and unreasonable father, she felt herself obliged 
to repress and conceal them. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE CHANCERY SUIT ENDSD—A SHORT DIS- 

Time passed on, the chancery suit was argued, a decree 
passed against the complainant, which was the course Me- 
Ardle intended it should take, and an order eatered that 
he should pay the costs of Howland the executor, out of 
which, however, might be deducted the two years annuity 
that were then due, for it was already a year since the bill 
was filed, making two years since the death of the testa- 
tor. The executor’s costs amounted to upwards of six hun- 
tred dollars, the annuity to two hundred, consequently the 
complainaat Tucker had to pay four hundred dollars be- 
} vn Si 


s the costs of his owt 


licitor, and besides being aunus 
his two years’ annuily. 
* Now,” said MeArdle, as he soliloquized to himself one 


day in the office, “ every 


thing seems to be in the right 
train. Let me see, Tucker must pay these four hundred dol- 
lars at once. He will find it difficult to do so; ef course he 
will: he is poor, and all peor men find it hard to pay a 
trifling bill of costs; then we will come on for our bill, 
which is not very bigh, considering the circumstances; only 


seven hundred and fifty taxed costs and a counsel fee of 


three hundred, not unreasonable by any means; and this 
must be paid soon after the costs of the other side are 
settled; if not, then we must drive him a little, and if not 
paid then, why we must either proceed to collect them, or 
Tucker must take some means of reducing the pride and 
bstinacy of his daughter; and if she should come round, 


married her or not.” 


Thus reasoned Mr. McArdle, one of the few, or perhaps | 


mauy, in that noble profession who will stoop to dishonesty 
and meanness to accomplish their ends, and who thus, in 
a proportionable ratio, reduce the dignity of the whole to- 
wards their own level; a course which would, were it not 
for the bright names that have always adorned it, make it 
run some danger of deserving the odium that vulgar preju- 
dices have heaped upon it. 

An execution was issued and Nehemiah Tucker's goods 
and chattels were levied upon to make the amount of the 
first bill of costs, which, however much uneasiness it might 
cost him, could be of little consequence, were it not that his 
daughter, sensitive and fearful, like most persons sitailarly 
situated, who feel more keenly the first approaches of mis- 
fortune than ali its subsequent ravages, looked upon this 
first step towards poverty as one which must end in ruin 
and disgrace. But the worst had not yet come, for by spar- 
ing their articles of luxury and by a little exertion he sue- 
ceeded in paying the bill; and then it was MeArdle thought 
proper to make the next movement in the plan he had pre- 
pared with so much cunning and forethought, which was 
an intimation by letter of the amount of his own costs, and 
that he was about to commence legal prosecution, with a 
very polite request that he would call and arrange it. This 
Was most unexpected, and it was with a strong feeling of 
agitation and indignation that Tucker, immediately afier 
its receipt, hurried down to the lawyer's office. Mr. Wel- 
den was sitting in the privat 
answer to his inquiries discla..aed all knowledge of the 


3 
fice as he entered, and in 


facts, and referred every thing to McArdle, to whom, he 
said, he had long since given up the whole of the case. 

" Indeed,” continued he, “as soon as | discovered the 
nature of it, and how different it had turned out to be from 
what I had been led to suppose by your representations, 
I was glad to get it off my hands.” 

" But why, sir, when you discovered 1 was wrong, did 

you run me to such a bill of costs?” 
"My clerk had charge of the case entirely ; the costs, I 
perceive, are rather high for the nature of the ease, but no 
doubt Me. McArdle will make some arrangement. There 
he is now, sir; he will talk with you.” 

As the professional man said this his eves mechanically 
turned to the desk at which he had been writing, as if anx- 


ious to hasten the departure of his visiter, for he, to do him 


justice, felt that there was wrong somewhere, yet he was 


unwilling to interfere with a matter in which MeArdle 
was alone interested. ‘The latter, after he entered, closed 
the door between the offices, and motioned his victim to a 
seat. 

"Well, Mr. Tucker,” said he, “we are making some 
collections, and have included yours among the rest; and 
you see we are obliged to hurry a little; we have met with 
losses lately, or we night not be so urgent.” 

* Do you mean, sir, to insist upon the payment of this 
bil! 2” 

* Undoubtedly, but and even Mr. MeArdle fi 


difficult to express what he was desirous of communicating 
! 


but,” und it 
in the least disagreeable manner possib 
vas but one way of avoiding the payment, which was by 
an arrangement to which the other might have no per- 
sonal objection, but in which a third party was most deeply 
and particularly interested. 

" No, sir,” replied Tucker, when he understood his views, 
* T was only to arrange ¢/ 
"Very well, I shall then take my own course in the 
With this abrupt dismissal 


it if you succeeded in the suit.” 
matter. Good morning, sir.” 
MeArdle escorted his former client to the door, and as he 
took his seat, broke out into an exclamation of anger and 
disappointme nt, aa perfect bear, insupp rtable, ungentle- 
manly.” 

In due time /egal prosecution was commenced against 
Tucker, and a fresh advocate employed to defend him, 
(really such a man is a good friend to a lawyer,) and after 
divers attendances and adjon\rnments the case was at length 
tried, and judgment entered up against him for eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, which was to him a most unexpect- 
ed demonstration of the uncertainty of the law, inasmuch 
as the young gentleman who acted as his counsel had re- 
peatedly and confidentially assured him that a recovery 
against him was morally impossible. //¢, however, (the 
counsel,) did his best, for when the jury expected the cause 
was nearly at an end, he addressed them in an eloquent ap- 
peal to their feelings for three hours at a stretch, which 


e; towit, that there | 


plete success that one of them afterwards declared that 
they had intended to give a verdict for only seven hundred 
and fifty, the amount of the taxed costs, but that they felt 
themselves compelled to add a hundred, to do justice to 
their own patience and forbearance in witnessing the dis- 
play of the oratorical powers of the young counsel. 


(Te be concluded in our next.) 





ORIGINAL TALES OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE ARTISTE’S REVENGE, 
A TRUE TALE OF 

Tur return to New-York of the Misses threw into 
eestasies their former admirers, Two years passed in the 
balmy climate of the South had but heightened the charms 
which had brought so many to their feet. 

It was a beautiful night, and the new moon shed its soft 
light upon a party who had assembled to greet their arrival. 
The laugh and the repartee were at their height when a 
figure, who had darkened the shadow of the lamp that balf 
lighted the room, made bis appearance upon the balcony. 


GOTHAM. 


“Julia!” “Henry!” were simultaneous exclamations. Hen- 
ry greeted the younger sister, but was soon engaged in 
earnest conversation with the other, whose dark waving 
locks and eloquent eye were revealed by the light of the 
moon. They remained absorbed in one another's society 
till the hour of robing, when the young ladies made their 
adieu for the night. 

that 


house to which the ladies had removed, and passed many 


From time Henry was a constant visiter at the 


an evening in listening to the words of magic power that 
fell from the lips of Julia, 

Among her other rare endowments she possessed a re- 
markable genius for painting. She had spent many years 
in the gay capital of France, and had been a frequent visiter 
at the Louvre, (that school of art which Napoleon enrich- 
ed from the conquest of so many nations,) and to the many 
private collections of Soult and others, in which Paris 
abounds. The impression that these had made upon her 
youthiul mind had induced ber parents to gratify her de- 
masters celebrated in the 


sires, and under the directions of 


art, (who continually resort to Paris to secure for them- 
selves patronage and favor,) she rapidly progressed, and on 
her departure for America she had produced some beauti- 
ful landscapes and portraits, well worthy of the encomi- 
ums they elicited. 

It was during ome of Henry's frequent visits at the house 
that Julia proposed to paint his portrait. Henry, who was 
one m on W he m Jove had set his seal to give the world as- 
surance of a man,” gladly consented to this request. The 
artiste rapidly sketehed the outlines of his features upon 
the canvass, and then proceeded to fill up the accessories to 
the picture. The eye of Henry would frequently wander 
from the pages of the book which, in compliance with her 
request, he had taken up, to address some remark to the 
fair painter, but this she would instantly cheek; with Julia 
it wa. truly a labor of love, and ere the first sitting had 
been completed, she had already made great progress. A 
visiter being announced, she threw some drapery over the 
picture, and warning Henry not to look on it without her 
permission, she declared the first sitting ended. 

The next morning Henry was at an early hour in the 
studio of the fair artiste. He came upon her unperceived, 
and with pleased surprise heard her murmur, almost un- 
"Tis very like him.” No longer compelled to 
hold the book from which his eyes wandered so willingly, 
How love 


consciously, 


he now gazed upon the face of the fair artiste. 
lends wings to art! The creation each moment assumed a 
more life-like expression! So continued each sitting until 
the picture was nearly completed, when Henry was _per- 
mitted to see it. Had an angel suddenly stood before him 
he could not have been more astonished! It was himself, 
vet how etherealized! It was like one of those master- 
pieces of art—one of those delicious creations of genius, 
such as we occasionally see decorating the walls of an 
Italian palace—like Eros, as he must have looked when 
gazing in the eyes of Psyche. It was perfection, such as 
love alone could paint. 

Business called Henry to.a neighboring city, and he took 
a warm leave of the fair Julia, promising a speedy return. 
"Morn came and went and still he came not.” Another's 
charms detained the false one. Julia’s mother in the mean- 
while came to the city, and the daughter threw upon her 
bosom the unrepressed feelings of her heart. 

At length Heury returned. For some days he did not go 
near the house of the object of his broken vows. His old 


accustomed haunts had not however lost all their attrac- 
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tions for one who lingered still “ c’er the memory of things 
departed.” He could not resist the temptation, and he went. 
‘The fair Julia received him with an affected cheerfulness, | 
never fora moment complaining of his absence ; but as he 
departed she reminded him of his portrait, and told him 
that one more sitting was required to complete it. Henry 
expressed the pleasure that it would confer upon him, and 
fondly hoped that, notwithstanding his long absence, his 
"False tempter, thus to 


power remained unoininished. 
The ensuing morning the 


trifle with a women’s heart.” 
fair Julia received him more graciously than ever, though 
his falsehood was gnawing at her heart. A keen observer 
might, however, have detected more than she thought fit 
to express in the smiling eye and meaning lips. Henry, 
however, mistrusted nothing. He spoke of all things likely 
most to interest his listener, yet she heeded not the sedue- 
tive tones of his voice; she was intent upon her painting. 


She dashed boldly on until it was complete. “ Now cast | 


| 


i 


your eyes once more upon me,” she exclaimed, “ while I | 


give the Jast touch.” It was finished! Henry was very 
desirous of seeing it, but the artist declined until it should 
be sent home. Finding all prayers fruitless, he was com- 
pelled to desist, and making his adieu, retired. He called 
repeatedly upon the sisters previous to their approaching 
departure, but was ever after coldly received, and the fair 
Julia now sought consolation in the love of another. 

Henry received the picture on the day of their departure, 
in the presence of a gay party of curious friends. Carefully 
unwrapping the numerous papers with which it was en- 
compassed, while a smile lit up his features—a smile of 
triumph——he beheld—what ?—A 
self-same portrait, yet where was that noble look which 
had once illumined it /—Gone—and in its place he beheld 


caricature! It was the 


features—his own, ‘tis true, yet without one spark of intel- | 


ligence brightening them, and in its place a vacant idiotic 
stare, and a ludicrous expression of mean and contemptible 


selfishness. Such was the slighted Artiste’s Revenge. 





GAYETLES AND GRAVITIES, 


IMOGEN AND CYMBELINE. 


My name, beginning with almost the last letter in the 
alphabet, I sat at the tail of my division in college; and 
this bringing me close to one side of the tutor’s chair, 
while a youth by the name of Allen flanked him on the 
other, (f wonder what has become of Allen, by the by ¢) 
we were called upon usually for any little aid or office 
required by our august Holofernes. In making out the 
annual catalogue a week or two afier the commencement 
of our Freshman term, the proof-sheets were handed us to 
correct, —Allen taking it from A to M,and I from M to W. 
We were to call upon each student to know if his name 
was properly spelt, and to get his prenomen, one or more, 
written out in fall, with his nativity and present lodging. 

Lealled upon Poyntz—his name printed simply” Poyntz ” 
in the proof-sheet. [ had noticed the youth as a showy, ex- 
travagantly dressed Southerner, with a tine face and person, 
but apparently either very reekless of common usages and 
observances, or very ignoran? of them. He was in gayly 
furnished lodgings over a bookseller’s shop. 

"Lam requested to get your name in full for the college 
catalogue, Mr. Poyntz !” said I, laying the paper before him. 

Ile wrote, in a most illegible fist, a word which looked 
to me like “ Imogen.” 

“| beg pardon,” said I again, “ but this will probably be 
mis-read by the printer. “ It looks like a lady’s name.” 

“[mogen Poyntz is my name,” he replied, with a cold 
tone of surprise. 

“Tmogen ?” 

* Ves—Imogen !” 

"Imogen is a lady's name,” said I, smiling. 

* Look here !- exclaimed Poyntz, junip- 
ing from his chaif and coming up to me with unteigned 


the devil itis! 


curiosity. “ You don’t mean to say that! What lady ?” 

| begged his pardon for bursting into a laugh, but he 
Was quite too eager for information to be offended. 

T have read of several ladies of that name,” 
“but the principal one in my memory at this moment, isa 
certain Imogen, wife of Posthumus, a leading female cha- 
racter in a play of Shakspeare’s.” 

He looked aghast at me for a moment in perfect silence, 
admitting the conviction to his mind with evidently sharp 
reluctance. There were no books in the room except his 
classics, and I stepped below and borrowed a Shakspeare 
of the bookseller. 


” 


“Cymbeline ! 


said I, 


said he, as I gave him the volume open 


at the play. “I have a sister by the name of Cymbeline!” 


” 


whistle, “long drawn out,” like the “linked sweetness 
of Milton. 


"Well! curse you, sir!” said Poyntz, “you're hard to 


please with a name! What the devil’s the matter with 


* Cymbeline,’ I should like to know ?” 

" W hat—as a lady’s name ?” 

" Yes, sir—as a lady’s name !” 

" Perhaps you will just look at the dramatis persona 
said I, restraining wy mirth for the result. 


" Cympeine, KiNG oF Brrrarn!” Poyntz held the book a 


moment in his hand after reading this astounding sentence, , 
then giving ita toss into the air, he received it on his toe | 
as it came down, and sent it through the window into the 


back-yard. 

*P—n Shakspeare!” he exclaimed, next kicking over 
his arm-chair, and stalking up and down the room in a 
frenzy —" Cymbeline and Imogeu !—My father’s a fool, sir! 
And Ill get out of this curst place, and go home and tell 
him so, sir! And, J say—if you ever put that down in your 
devilish list there, I'll cut out your heart, sir.” 

But I was on the verge of hysterics by this time, and Mr. 
Imogen Poyntz presently joined in, and we laughed together, 
loud and long. As soon as [ could recover my composure, 
I volunteered a seeresy of four years at least on the sub- 
ject of his name, and suggested to him the policy of reso- 
lutely refusing to furnish more than the initial letter, not 


only to the catalogue, but to all curiosity on the subject. I | 
recorded “J. Poynt=” on the proof-sheet, after a careful 
erasure of his autograph, and thenceforward we went on | 
strengthening our alliance upon this link till we became | 


inseparable friends. He turned out a warm-hearted, dash- 
ing Louisianian, and his father, though rather loose in his 
reading of Shakspeare, was not very “tight” in his son’s 
drafts on the Planter’s Bank, and by all I could gather, was 
a man of enormous fortune and an execedingly fine old fel- 
low. As to Miss Cymbeline,—Poyntz honored me so far as 
to open a postscript correspondence between us. Willis. 


A CHARMING WIDOW OF SIXTY. 

The ease and directness of her attention to all that passed 

the simplicity and exquisite truth of all she said—the sub- 
dued and half mournful playfulness of her views of life— 
her just and kind notice of every thing said to her—her 
earnest posture when she listened—her grace—her high 
breeding—all these were parts and features of a fascination 
to me irresistible, 
like the sear of a chain 
passionate longing to see once more this charming woman 


-remember, indeed, with a most 


of sixty ! 
* Sixty ?” 
"Yes, madam !- 
Mrs. St. Helens had been three years a widow. Her hus- 
band was a man of fortune in delicate health, and she had 
passed most of her married life in the bland latitudes of the 
Mediterranean. She had seen just enough, for a lesson, of 


ey 
sarly. 


every kind of society on the books of the recording angel, | 


and nobody could now approach her whom she could not 
at onee understand and indulge. She had been a very 
beautiful woman. J thought her beautiful still. Her fea- 
tures were regular, and the lower part of her face some- 
what of the Napoleonic mould Her lips 
had gained in refinement what they had lost in fullness, 
and if there were marks upon her forehead, they looked 
more like the tender imprint of sorrow than the hard noteh- 
ings of time. But her eyes were still full—full of suffused 
lustre—open and prodigal of their dear light as stars in 
heaven—without contraction—without denial—without 
any of that Parthian disapproval so often turned backward 
upon the young and joyous by the old and unsatisfied. The 
lids of those soft eyes still drooped slowly before a look of 
affection, as if shutting it into the heart—the tears still 
sprung easily within them and moistened the dark orbs 
She had no more grown old than an an- 


firm and sweet. 


without flowing. 
gel doing penance for a human life in a wortal frame. Yet 
the hair parted, and put away beneath her widow's cap, 
was corey, Wills, 
COMMON ALSURDITIES, 

To ask a tradesman if the commodity which he offers to 
sell is of the tirst quality. 

To immure a man in prison who owes you money and 
has no means of paying it except by his industry. 

To suppose the cider which you buy at two dollars a 
bottle is champagne. 

For a monkey to suppose, when he returns from his fo- 
reign travels, sensible people will take him for a lion. 

For an author to denounce the age as illiterate because 
his book is unsaleable. 


My incredulous astonishment expressed itself in a boyish 1! 


a fascination I remember even now, | 
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|| Tue Hore or tHe Worto, and other Poems. By Charles Mackay. A new and 
revised edition. London: Bentley. 

Tue Sacamanpeine ; or Love and Immortality. By Charles Mackay, author 
of the Hope of the World, Longbeard, The Thames and its Tributaries, &¢. 

Howe and Parsons. 


London 
Mosr heartily do we welcome these delightful volumes, 
for which we are indebted to the courtesy of the author. 
They abound in genuine poetry—the poetry of thoughrt, 
sentiment and passion—and even in the present times, 
which the poet himself designates as “a pre-eminently prac- 
tical, hard, stiff, cast-iron sort of an age,” they cannot {ail 
to win “ audience fit, though few.” Mr. Mackay is already 
well known in this couatry by the unsurpassed lyrics of 
the “ Brave Old Oak,” “ The Ship on Fire,” and the “ Wind 
of the Winter Night,” with which Mr. Russel has fami. 
liarized all his hearers, though, in making them effective 
| songs, he has necessarily spoiled them as poems. The 
volumes aow before us prove the author’s right to take a 
high rank among the leading poets of the age. His genius 
seems to have three distinct phases. In “ The Hope of the 
World” he appears to have formed himself upon the classi 
mode] of Pope and Rogers. In the “ Salamandrine” he js 
the romantic chronicler of fantastic but delightful visions 
of knightly adventures, syiphs and gnomes, falsehood and 
love. In his songs he is a true /yrie poet, and here he is 
pre-eminent. If this department be not the highest, it is 
certainly the most difficult, and the most seldom mastered. 
It is the bow of Ulysses, the test of strength, which few 
can bend. A very respectable Epic poem might be manv- 
factured by dint of hard labor; mere taste and learning may 
produce a passable tragedy, but a true song is a spontane- 
ous effusion of real genius. Lyric success may not always 
be accompanied by eminence in the kindred branches of 
poetry, but it carries with it a presumption of capacity to 
attain such distinction, if it were desired. 

“ The Hope of the World,” in style and character, is akin 
to the “Pleasures of Memory,” and the ™ Pleasures of 
Hope ;” and from the perilous comparison thus suggested 
it comes out unscathed. It unites much of the fervor of 
Campbell with the grace and polish of Rogers, to whom 
it is appropriately dedicated. Its strong thoughts come 
forth in a dress of delicate beauty, and its noble aspirations 
are breathed in strains of appropriate harmony. ‘The poem 
opens with pictures of the happiness yet existing in this 
world, and man’s capacity to enjoy it. The Muse of His- 
tory is invoked to show that man’s own bad passions have 
caused his misery. Intolerance and Ambition have pro- 
duced debasement. slavery and ruin. But the dawn of a 
better day is seen in christianity, which, by teaching peace, 
cood-will and equality, becomes the first great agent of 
human improvement and the civilization of the world. 
From it spring all the glories of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture. 

The evils which still afflict mankind are next alluded to, 
and the poem concludes with a glowing picture of the hap- 
piness of the world, when 

" The mild religion, breathing Peace and Love, 
"Shall light ail arth with radiance from above; 
" And man become, no more in error blind, 

" The friend of man, the blessing of his kind.” 


The next division of the volume, bearing the emphatic 
* contains the exquisite 
" Prayer of Adam alone in Paradise,” a gem which only a 
true poet could conceive, and only an accomplished one ex- 
The “ Sacred Melodies” might well supplant some 
of the inharmonious and prosaic hymns of ordinary com- 
pilations. Among the “ Reveries” we particularly admired 
the quaint “ Autumn Leaf,” and among the ballads the 
simple but touching “ Pilgrim’s Dog,” which its length 
alone preveuts us from transferring to our pages. But the 
“Songs for Music” are most plataly stamped with the 


motto of “ Niente senza l’ Amore,’ 


press. 


, 


e 


coinage of genius, and the popularity of those to which we 
have alluded above, shows how strongly they appeal to the 
general sympathies of mankind. Among those less known, 
but equally admirable, are “ The Green Bay-Tree,” “ The 
Will o’ the Wisp,” “ The Emigrant’s Farewell to England,” 
* Mountain Dew,” and “ The 
to Varrow”—" Yarrow Enchanted, Verse-Hallowed, > 
Haunted.” All of these are written fur music, on which 
they bestow as much beauty as they receive. 

“The Salamandrine, or Love and Immortality,” we noticed 
at length some two months since, and its peculiar and ori- 
ginal merits are highly encouraging in forming our estimate 
of the poet’s powers, as proving his advancement and im- 
provement in the development of his genius. It is a de- 
lightful fantasy, which must take its place among our 
standard “romaunts,” and which could not fail amply to 


Scottish Emigrant’s Farewe!! 
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repay its republication in this country, if all taste and ap- | 
preciation of true poetry be not utterly extinct. The nar- | 
rative is one of exciting interest ; all the sentiments are im- 
bued with high-souled generosity ; the painful suspense is 
terminated by a happy dénowement, and the fine superna- 
tural fancies are concluded with the following appeal to 
our human sympathies : 
"Give me thy hand,” with gentle voice she said, 
“From this glad hour my soul is all thine own; 
No more of kindred with those spirits fled, 
I am a woman bound to thee alone. 
Old age and death, and penury and wo,— 
Whatever ills mankind are doomed to know, 
I will endure, and never once repine, 
But bless my happy lot, if linked to thine.” 


He took her hand :—" Now let us forth,” he said: 
"The world is ours to choose our own abode, 
And bounteous Nature hath a banquet spread 
For loving hearts that put thew trust in God ; 
Forth let us go!”—He clasped her to his breast; 
Then hand in hand they left the darksome cell, 
To find some spot where Peace might be a guest, 
And build a bower where Happiness might dwell. 


And were they happy ?—Doubter, wherefore not ?— 
Love is a light that cheers the darkest lot; 

Their love was true; and whether weal or wo 
Followed their steps, it matters not to know. 

With steadfast faith that sin may be forgiven, 

True love on earth, and trust in God for heaven, 
Poor is the heart Adversity can chill,— 

Weak is the soul subdued by human ill! 


Baanoe’s Excyctoreoia; a Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art; | 
comprising the history, description, and scientific principles of every | 
branch of human knowledge ; with the derivation and definition of all the 
terms in use. Illustrated by engravings on wood, New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. Part I. 

Tus work will be invaluable to general readers, who 
desire brief, clear, and accurate explanations of the points 
of science, art and literature which are unknown to them, 
and with some of which they daily meet. It contains a 
condensed abstract and index of the whole circle of human 
knowledge, alphabetically arranged, and expounded by 
learned and able teachers. We have examined a number 
of the articles with strict scrutiny, and have been astonished 
at the comprehensiveness, clearness and exactness with 
which so much scientific information has been condensed | 
into so small a space, almost realizing the conjuror’s feat 
of putting a quart of wine into a pint botile. The editor, | 
Dr. Brande, has been assisted by contributors of well known 
ability, such as Messrs. McCulloch, Lindley, Loudon, 
Gwilt, Galloway, Merivale, &c. and the result has been 
a work of peculiar and unequalled merit. The Messrs. 
Harpers have commenced its republication in numbers, 
each containing 112 pages, clearly and neatly printed in | 
compact double columns, and sold for only twenty-five 
cents! It is to be completed in twelve parts. 


Tue Knicxertocker for December is an excellent num- 
ber, though less gay than usua!. It opens with an inge- 
nious essay on language by “ Polygon,” which is followed 
by “ Diedrich Duytcher,” a tale of the attacks of fashion 
on the good old customs of our Dutch ancestors; the Cruise | 
of the Warren,” “ Women of ancient Germany,” “ Exe- | 
ter,” &c. with an unusual proportion of good poetry. The 


“Voice from the Publisher’s Counting Room” tells some || 


home-truths in an exceedingly pleasant and quaint style, 
and we hope that the success of its appeal will prove it to 
possess true elogvence. 


“Nesertt’s Diamonn Diary ror 1845,” is a very neat 
little nade-mecum, containing an almanac, interest table, 
blanks for daily memoranda, &c. It is put up in pocket. | 
book style, and is for sale at the principal stationers. 


New Music.— The Ship on Fire,” a descriptive scena, 
the words by Charles Mackay, and the music by Henry 
Russel, has been published by Atwill and Hewitt. The 
horrors of that most terrible of all situations are powerfully 
described by the poet, and the music harmonizes perfect- | 
ly with the varied emotions excited by the storm on the 
ocean ; the young mother’s dream of home, broken by the 
startling ery of “fire!” the perilous launch of the boat; 
and the appearance of the sail which saves them. Itisa | 
very effective composition, and will doubtless become a fa- 
Yorite with the lovers of excitement, though we question 
the advantage of uselessly harrowing up the soul with pic- | 
tures of suffering. ; 
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| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
| —_$$___ 
|“ The Trial of Love” is much in the style of Boccaccio, but 

is, on several accounts, inadmissible.__Mr. Todd's “ Good 
Night” to Miss C.C., “ The Young Soldier's Serenade,” 
| and“ Recollections of an Old Maid,” shall appear next 
week.—" An Old Bachelor's Reverie,” “ The Thanks giv- 
ing-day Dinner,” and “ Blue Eyes vs. Black Eyes,” are 
respectfully declined. 


[ 


| 


- : — SS 

| ductions have sunk beneath the waters of oblivion. But 

| we will pursue no farther the discussion of the literary 
merits of Mr. Woodworth. While we lament him as a 

| friend, we feel that we can safely leave his fame as a poet 
to ume and his country. 


St. Luke's School.—The general reduction of prices of 
the necessaries as well as Juxuries of life has extended to 
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| Atnoven the readers of the Mirror have by this time 
| generally learned the death of Samve. Woopwortn, we 
| cannot suffer such a man to pass away without paying our 
feeble tribute to his memory. He breathed his last on Fri- 
day, the ninth instant, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
The immediate cause of his death was a renewed attack 
of paralysis, with which he has suilered for the last six 
years, and which he bore with his characteristic meekness 
and resignation. From an intimate personal acquaintance 
of many years, we can testify that his whole life was im- 
bued with the same kind, gentle, and amiable spirit which 
marked his writings. In all the relations of husband, 
father, and citizen, he was most exemplary ; and those 
who knew him best, best appreciated his many noble and 
excellent qualities. He lived universally beloved, and died 
universally lamented. This is but simple justice to him 
asa man. As a writer, he has for some years past 


| been less conspicuous than many of his more fashion- 


able and less modest contemporaries; but the time was 
when Samuel Woodworth was the poet of this coun- 
try. Throughout the late war he sang all our victories by 
land and sea, and supplied with his ready pen, on every 
public occasion, poetical tributes which still live in the me- 
mories of the many whom they then delighted. During 
his long literary career he published numerous volumes in 
prose and verse, and edited various popular periodicals, 


among which were “ The Literary Gazette,” “ The War,” 


" The Haleyon Luminary,” and several others. The New- 
York Mirror was established by him in conjunction with 
the present editor; and he remained connected with it dur- 
ing the first year of its publication. At one period of his 
life he wrote much for the stage: and his domestic opera, 
* The Forest Rose,” still retains its popularity. His whole 
career is full of interest. He has been eulogized by such 
men as Clinton, Channing, Everett, Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth, to whom several of his poems were attri- 
| buted, and, as such. became exceedingly popular in Eng- 
| land, from the papers of which country they were re- 
published here as the productions of the great lake poet. 
All his most distinguished fellow-laborers in the literary 
vineyard were liberal in their commendations of his effu- 
sions, and he himself was one of the most generous and 
conciliatory of critics, ever ready to discern, weleome, and 
encourage true merit wherever he found it. “In a brief and 
hasty sketch like this, we can allude to only a few of his 
many admirable traits of heart and mind; but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our regret at observing the studied 
neglect and depreciation which he has of late received from 
| many of those engaged in the honorable pursuit of letters 
—a sacred arena, in which personal feelings should always 
| be laid aside, and every one should receive his just and fair 
deserts. He was a true and genuine poet of nature's own 
creation. He wrote because he could not help yielding to 
the impulses of his genius; and all his productions breathe 
a pure, healthy, gentle, and benevolent spirit, and are as 
| sound in sentiment as they are musical in expression. A 
judicious selection from his poetical works would prove 
the truth of these remarks, and would be an acceptable 
gift to the public. We hope soon to welcome such a vo- 
lume; and although Mr. Woodworth has recently been 
hidden from the eye of the public, and pushed from his 
rightful station by a host of poetasters every way his in- 
feriors—although many of his contemporaries have not 
| thought it derogatory to their characters to depreciate his 


some matters where its operation was little needed, and 
prominent among these is tution. This honorable and 
arduous occupation has always been most inadequately 
rewarded. It demands qualifications and talents of a much 
higher order than are usually accredited to it, and those 
who devote themselves to its useful but ungrateful labors 
ought not to fail of a liberal recompense. But the “ times ” 
have reached them too, and a striking example has lately 
come under our observation in the case of St. Luke’s School. 


| Its superintendent, Mr. Rogers, pursues a benign system of 


teaching, which secures the required obedience and indus- 
try of the pupil by an appeal to his reason and principle, 
instead of the usual degrading and hardening custom of 
acting upon only his sensibility to pain and his fear of cor- 
poreal punishment. ‘The urbane manners and high moral 
character of Mr. Rogers admirably fit him for his station of 
Principal, which he has filled for many years; and he is 
assisted by Mr. Dolbear, a gentleman every way competent 
for his duties. But to come to the point which suggested 
this notice, in addition to the ordinary schvol-hours from 
9 to 3, in which English, French, Latin, book-keeping, &c. 
are taught, the hours from 5 to 8 P. M. are devoted to pri- 
vate lessons in reading, writing, book-keeping, &e. given 
for the disproportionately low sum of tivo dollars per guar- 
ter! Weshould imagine that a knowledge of these facts 
would secure to Mr. Rogers, at his commodious and well- 
located situation on the corner of Grove and Hudson-streets, 
an abundant share of the patronage which he so well 
merits. 
neglect to avail themselves of these advantages. 


Parents residing in that neighborhood should not 


Park Theatre.—The lively, rattling, bustling comedy of 
"Alina Mater” has been very successful in spite of its 
glaring faults. The plot is slight and meecherent, and the 
wit is often foreed or threadbare; but the dialogue offers a 
rapid succession of repartee and smartness, the incidents 
are natural and laughable, and the action is never suffered 
to flag. Itisa picture of “ Life in Oxford,” apd owes much 
of its success to its sympathy with the thoughts and feel- 
ings of every-day life. Mr. Brougham is a continental 
count, who gets his dinners from his friends, his dress from 
the tradesmen for whom he is a walking advertisement, 


| and his pocket-money from his marvellous /uck at ecards. 


The character of Lily Venture owes more to Mrs, Broug- 


| ham's excellent acting than to :he imperfect outline of the 


author. The widow Venture justifies the Pickwickian de- 
claration of her victim, Sir Samuel Sareasm, that “ woman 
is the most voracious of all animals of prey ; especially the 
species widow.” The parts were generally well sustained, 
though some of the performers occasionally forgot that 
gentlemen do not usually wear their hats in a drawing- 
room. 

" Blanche Heriot” is a pleasant Melodrama, founded on 
an incident in the wars of the white and the red roses of 
York and Lancaster. Its author is entitled to the credit of 


quite an original variation upon the staple and indispen- 


sable incident of the heroine saying her lover's life. She 


| here effects that end by clinging to the iron tongue of the 


genius and condemn what they could not equal—although | 


a few bookmakers have thought proper, for reasons of their 
own, to omit his biography in their selections from the 
American poets, to make room for those of much less 
note, and crowded his name and writings into a few lines 
| in an Appendix—yet we doubt whether any or all of these 

poets have ever written, or ever will write any thing at all 

comparable with “The Old Oaken Bucket,” which will 
| be read and admired long after all their ephemeral pro- 


curfew-bell, the sound of which is to be the signal for her 
lover’s execution. The bell dragging her with it, swings 
to and fro in vain, and the delay thus caused gives time for 
a pardon to arrive. The idea may have been indistinctly 
suggested by the thrilling story of “the man under the 
bell,” so vividly narrated by “ the modern Pythagorean.” 

Mrs. Heary Hunt has made a most favorable impression. 
She has a very pleasing face and form, and a voice of re- 
markable melody. Its lower tones have depth and power 
enough for tragedy, while its more sprightly intonations 
have a bird-like sweetness and buoyancy. Her acting is 
natural and easy, but spirited and highly-tinished, and her 
grace of manver gives full effect to her alternate arehness 
and naiveté. She cannot fail to become a decided favorite. 


Christmas Bells.—We are gratified to be enabled to an- 


| nounce that Mr. Horn’s sacred cantata of “ Christmas 


Bells, a tale of Holy Tide,” will be performed at the Taber- 
nacle on the twenty-third instant, the Friday immediately 
preceding the sacred season which it commemorates. We 


| trust that it will be listened to by a numerous and discrimi- 


iI 


nating audience. 
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When the moon ta trembling o'rr the wave 
And ats of Joy are sleeping; 

When the bulbul’s note ix only heard, 
His proud sultana weeping, 
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Ilis proud sultana weeping. 

And all is still but the wind’. low sigh 
As it gently caln ad swells, 

We'll meet again in the lotus bow'r 





MISCELLANY. 


WINTER. 


Winter comes on! Lo, through the silent air 
Softly his downy messengers descend, 
And with the earth, so lately green and fair, 
Their virgin whiteness, gently pressing, blend. 
No more with luscious crops the trees now bend ; 
Fled are those charms by me in Autumn sung, 
Their fleecy loads to other strains now tend, 
While icy crystals, from the hoar-tops hung, 
Scatter their silv’ry rays the leafless boughs among. 


W inter comes 
In every vale, from every hill-top drear 


on! through every cleft around, 


The howling north-wind makes his voice resound, 
Startling the stoutest breast with anxtous fear; 
Then think we of the ocean-tost, who hear 


Those dismal threat’nings on the storm-girt main, 


While through the darkling seas their course they steer, 


And dream of home and friends, but dream in vain, 
And sigh for that bright home and those dear joys again. 


Winter comes on! around the cheerful hearth 
Close crowd the shivering household gathered home, 
Loud roars the blaze and loud becomes the mirth, 
Labor is o’er and jocund night has come. 
O tell me not, ye restless men, who roam 
In search of softer climes or calmer skies, 
Or seck for pleasure on the trackless foam, 
That aught in sunnier lands the heart can prize 


Like the warm, blissful home, which Winter's blast defies. 


Bastion Post. 


NaTionaL srorts.—Every country has its own sort of 
national sport. 

In Spain the sport is bull fights—sanguinary but grand 
fctes, bequeathed by the Moors to the Spaniards. 

At Florence and at Rome 
out riders. 

Among the Russians the /urf is the frozen water of their 
rivers and lakes; their sports consist in the art of skating 


it is the races of horses with- 


with gracefulness, boldness in driving a swift sledge, the 
splendor of their equipage, the magniticence and ¥ fusion 
of furs, the noise of the little bells, and, above ail, the co- 
queterve with which the horse in hand casts his bind aside 
as he gallops. 

In Germany the waltz, 

In the East the Djerrid exercise. 

In H. land, hawking. 

In Atriea, lion-hunting. 

In Bengal, guinea-hen catehing, an ingenious exploration 


pipe and beer. 


of the taste those poor birds have for rum. In other parts 


together with gigantic combats of ele- 


pitched battles of thrushes 


of India they have, 
phants, tigers and panthers, 
against thrushes, and quails against quails. La Presse 


Time.—" Oh, my dear sir,” said a poor suf- 
that 


“ Very sorry, s 


RIGHT NEXT 
ferer to a dentist, 
have pulled out!” 
“but, as there were only three whea I began, I’m 


is the second wrong tooth you 
* said the blundering 
operator, 


sure to be right the next ume!” 


Cormine.—Lord Castlereagh made so many new words 
that Canning called him the literary coiner, “He has got 
a mint in his mind “ Mint in his mind!” replied 


“would he had sage in his head.” 


.” said he. 
Tierney, 
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And listen to the hrerem bells. 
The harem belis. the harem bells, 
Sweet harem bells, sweet harem bells. 
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An Irisn Mr. G. 
Duddingstone, once stood at his gate, an Irish lad came up 


ARGUMENT.—As the late a farmer at 


Go away, 
Irish- 
are good workers; 
Mr. G—" No, sir, I 
for the last Irishman I employed died on my hands, 


to him and requested to be employed. Mr. G.- 
r; L will never employ any of your country again.” 
man—* Why, 


God bless you! 


your honor? Sure we 
do give me a job 2?” 
won't; 
and I was forced to bury him at my own charge.” Irish- 
man.—"* Ah, your honor! you need not fear that of me; 
for I can get a certificate that I never died in the employ- 
ment of any master I ever served !"’ There was no resisting 
and without the 


this. Poor Patrick got employment, 


certificate. 
POWERFUL A lecturer was dilating upon the 
or name 


MAGNET. 


powers of the magnet, defying any one to show 
when a mav mounted the 


magnet of mag 


anything surpassing its powers, 


stand and told him that woman was the 
For,” 


piece of iron a fo 


nets—" said he, “if the loadstone could attract a 


t or two, there was a young woman who, 
attract him thirteen 


wuen he was a young man, used to 


} 
S eve 


ry Sunday to have a chat with her! 


Lirr.—Life is a picture: fortune the frame, but misfor- 
tune The 
but the latter, if well sustained, 


by giving a bolder relief to the features. 


the shade. first, only its extrinsic ornament; 


furms the intrinsic merit, 
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